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TO MY FATHER, 


HAKEEM AMJAD ALI KHAN, 


e 
TO WHOM I OWE SO MUCH 
e 
FOR THE EIBE RAE AID AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
HE HAS AFFORDED ME FROM MY EARLIEST YEARS, 
WITH FEELINGS OF GRATITUDE AND RESPECT, 
e 


I DEDICATE THESBRRPAGES 


AS A SLIGHT BUT SINCERE TOKEN OF MY AFFECTION. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 
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O my friends and acquaintances, for whose entertainment 
the following ‘‘ prosaic rhymes’’ have been strung together 

in such “admired disorder,’’ I owe a word of apology. Heaven 
forbid that I should be so presumptuous and ‘‘ wicked’’ as to 
put forth my hand to dorrupt the purity of English verse. I 
only hope that my friends will not infer from the fact of my 
@resenting them with these verses—if such they may be called 
—in printed form, that I attach the slightest merit to them, or 
that I think*®I have successfully steered clear of the formidable 
rocks and shoals, which shipwreck many a novice sailing over 
the sea of poetry. In fact, I had no intention at first of having 
these lines put in type; and am only prevailed upon to do so 
on the ground that my friends will have greater facility in 
perusal, and that the verses themselves will have a better 
chance of remaining with them as a memento of my feelings, 


Except among my numerous friends, I do not desire to circulate 
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them. Should they, however, fall into the hands of any reader 
who is a stranger to me, I hope that they will receive generous 
and courteous treatment. The gentle reader will, I feel sure, 
fazdon one who, like myself, has beer ted by a certain amount 
of caps.uy for cémposing in his own mother tongue, to 
wish his friends good-bye in English ‘“‘rhyming prose.” I 
can fancy one who reads these lines indulging in a smile and 
not a frown. 

As mentioned at the outset, my sole aim is to please 
my friends and acquaintances on the eve of my departure, and if 
I should succeed, in the smallest degree, in gaining this object, 
I shall feel satisfied with my feeble performance. 

My best thanks are due to Mr. H. W. Freeland, late M.P. 
for Chichester; Mr. E. ‘J. W. Gibb, author ot ‘‘ Ottoman 
Poems ;” and Mr. George Temple, for directing my attention 
to some defects in these verses before their publication. 

Though it be somewhat out of place, I cannot conclude 
without expressing my heartfelt and deep gratitude for the 
kindness, courtesy, and hospitality I have received from 
English friends during my sojourn if this, to me, strange 
land. 
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On “my return, I shall carry home with me many lively 
recollections, and a deep and inexpressible sense of gratitude 
towards those with whom I have ae in contact, and of 
respect and,honour forsthe English race in general, infiniteh® 
exceeding that which I felt when I first lantled in Eng*sed. 


HAMID ALI. 


LONDON, 
18th. June, 1885. 


@ &.8.—The novelty that attaches to my verses, composed 
nearly two years since, and publishtd in the Journal of the 
National Indian Association, induées me to embrace this 
opportunity of placing them in an appendix, and of expressing 
any heartfelt thanks to one of my most esteemed friends, 
Mr. EK. J. W. Gibb, author of ‘‘ Ottoman Poems,”’ to whose 


kind aid I am so mueh indebted. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


PHE liberal receptione accorded to the First Edition of my 

‘‘ Farewell to London” has far exceeded my most sanguine 
expectations. Though fully conscious of the kindly sentiments 
and profound regards my friends entertain towards me, I must 
frankly admit that I had no adéquate notien of the extent of 
my popularity before the publication *of the poem. The only 
return I can make for this act of kindness, this unmistakable 
token of their appreciation of my cordial and frigndly feelings, 
is, to adopt for a moment the ideas of a Persian poet with some 
qualification, the assurance that my esteem and affection and 
gratitude have increased in proportion, and shall continue to 
grow, as time will wear on, so long asI breathe. Meanwhile 


I take this opportunity of expressing my satisfaction at the 
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circumstance, brought to my notice, that a few readers with 
whom I have not the pleasure and honour of a personal 
acquaintance, but into whose hands my poem fell, have notified 
their approbation of my maiden ‘and (I must add, without 
assuming an air of humiulity,) worthless production. 

In these circumstances I may be pardoned for my desire, 
which I hope will meet with indutgence, of leaving behind me 
‘with my friends a revised, and, so far as versification is con- 
cerned, an improved edition of my ‘‘ Farewell,’’ instead of the 
one bristling with all sorts of mistakes and errors. And here it 
must be candidly acknowledged that for these unfortunate 
faults and blunders I, and I alone, am responsible. I make 
this voluntary confession, lest my friends who were kind 
enough to give me some assistance, and whose names I have 
mentioned in my preface to the First Edition, may be held my 
accessories, if I may be permitted to indulge for a moment in 


legal phraseology, in a crime in which I did not seek the help 


of an accomplice, and which I committed with absolute im- 
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punity, receiving from some lenient judges, in place of ipaniehe 
ment, an acquittal which coincided with the verdict of the 
public in pees of une evidence adverse to a criminal like 
myself, who was eRe PeSvicn of unexpected congratulations: 
and eulogies. To drop the metaphor, it is not my intenti€n to 
impose upon my friends and acquaintances the unpleasant task 
of comparing the old with the new edition, and of discovering 
the improvements I have effected in the latter. I, therefore, 
approach them with songething new for their amusement. I 
haye added an Indian story, for the particulars Of which I am 
indebted to a friend. At the moment of hearing the tale, I 
conceived the edea of clothing it in an ‘English poetic garb, and 
in order to ascertain whether, and how far, jt would be 
interesting to my English readers, I narrated it before more than 
one English friend. Without a single exception the experiment 
proved successful; and extremely satisfied with the result, I 
earnestly set to work. To my great discouragement, at first I 


found that I had been mistaken in my estimate of the ticklish 
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difficulties that obstructed my way to the rende¥ing of the 
story. With perseverance and patience I broke down, one by 
one, the strong barriers which “ lifted théir awful form,’’ and I 
° succeeded, I think, after repeated farlaxes, in my attempts at 
meacuiig the description of the custom of aang the nose-ring 
from all manner of technicality. I+ believe that the reader, 
destitute of any previous knowledge of what may be termed 
‘‘the wearing a hole in the nose,” will be able ‘6 understand it, 
as given by me, without the least exertion of his faculties, and 
thus to relish’ the whole anecdote which is, as is evident, de- 
pendent for its very extstence, to say nothing of its diversion 
and humour, upon that immemorial, reigning, queer, and (I 
cannot help adding) absurd custom. Nevertheless, the truth 
must be told. JI can by no means persuade myself to believe 
that my somewhat difficult task has been performed in a 
manner worthy of the important nature of the original. If I 


have unconsciously offended against English idiom, or used an 


inappropriate word, or inaccurate expression, or written an in- 
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tolerably bad line—for these and similar neeonines I trust 
to the generosity and forgiveness of my Knglish readers. If I 
have failed, here and there, to give such literal translation as 
my Indian fSAdeie, familiar lh the tale might have desired, 
_I confidently appeal ne their courtesy and forbearance. 

And here let me express a hope that some of my young 
and rising countrymen, resident in India or England, who may 
have an extensive command over the English tongue, a wide 
and lofty range of knowledge, a clear and keen perception, a 
soulburning with poetic fire, ahd an imajination soaring 
‘above the Aonian Mount’”’ will not latigh, with scorn, at my 
humble, slight, and poor toils in the field of poetry, when they 
bear in mind that my position is fraught with all, those dis- 
advantages and obstacles, and perils, that impede the path of 
one who leads the way. 

I deeply regret to add that owing to pressure of work, and 
absence of books of reference, my intention of enlarging my 


essays on the poetry of the Urdoo language, published in the 
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Journal of the National Indian Association, in the course of 
the year 1883, into a book, with a short account of the lives 
of our leading poets, yet remains an wnaccomplished fact. 
Time and circumstances permitting, I hope to be able to 
excGute that important and laborious task on my return to 
India. 

I deem it necessary to state that the word “slave,” which 
so frequently occurs in the tale is not to be taken in its popular 
sense. A great deal of misconception exists as regards the term 
as it is employed in England,and its interpretation in ourcountry. 
It is rather unfortunate that the English tongue does not supply 
us with a word which may signify our exact meaniug. We under- 
stand by “‘slave’’ the ong whom we are bound to afford the neces- 
series of life—to feed him and clothe him—to provide for his 
marriage, te emancipate him, when he chooses, to take every 
possible care of him, to treat him with kindness, which often 
ripens into affection, and in a word, to regard him, at all events 
in a certain sense, as part and parcel of the family. And, 
‘perhaps, the sense of our duty is keener, if the slave belong to 
the weaker sex. Our slaves, in their turn, are warmly attached 


to us, the first and foremost to sacrifice their lives, in moments 
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of peril, to save ours, and even to die for the protection of our 
property—these are some of the innumerable and elevated 
qualities of our bondsmen, which reflect not a little credit upon 

them, and serve to prove the kind and generous character of 
the treatment they, as a rule, receive at our hands. I’d/not 
purpose to write an essay upon our mode of dealing with them. 

Such an account would not only be foreign to the purpose, but 

entirely uselegs, at all events, on this occasion ; aS slavery does 

not now exist in India. I have, however, considered it proper 

to make the foregoing remarks in order to give—as I have said 

abdve—a correct and accurate idea of the meaning in which I 

have used the word “ slave.” ; 

I cannot conclude without most gratefully acknowledging 
the invaluable service my esteemed and obliging friend, Ms. 
E. J. W. Gibb, has rendered me in going over the story with 
the same promptitude and ‘‘pleasure’’ as have so pre-eminently 
marked him on previous occasions. 


HAMID ALI. 
1, COLVILLE GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON Park, Lonpon, W. 


1st October, 1885. 


A FAREWELL TO LONDON.- 


My studies now are o’er, my task is done, 

My object gained, the Bar's degree is won; 

New I must part from thee, deat London Town, 
Honoured with wig, something 'tvaxt white and brown, | 
With long, loose, flowing robe, here termed a gown ; J 
Full-fledged, indeed, but briefiess barrister. 

The Bar is glutted, and luck sinister. 

To bear the name, in sooth an honour great! 


While as for practice, I'll leave that to Fate ; 
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Now with this hollow style so dearly earned, 
j}'1l hie me to that home for which I’vé yearned ; 
To my doar Indis.—land of suite joys, 

Where no exotic taste the heart alloys 

Fount of politeness and humility ; 

Mother of grace and of civility 7 

So then, Se ! A ae laieesil to thee, 
Dear London, wuick I hope once more to see. 
Adieu! ye verdant paris, ye shady bowers, | 

Ye. intel bpildings, and ye lofty towers; 

Here, all the Arts their choicest works display, 
There, Wealth and Fashion make the landscape gay- 
Ye bless’d retreats, ye lovely walks, adieu ! 


Where Nature’s charms appear in varied hue. 
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There, with arched necks, and graceful prancing, show 
The fiery steeds or palfreys in the Row. 

Here natty beaus steal, with admiring éyes, 

A glance at fairest belles beneath the skies, 

Sweet maids whose charms o’erpower the coldest heart, 
To stay is ee deadlier still to part. 

Bright, supny faces, crowned with jetty hair ! 

Well might one dream, that night,and day where there. 
Others with tresses like the yelloW gold, 

In magic meshes many a heart enfold. 

Here, trees bedecked with leafy honours rise, 


There, silvery lakes’delight the wondering eyes ; 


* “Rotten Row,” corrupted from Route du Roi, or, the King’s Walk, the fashionable 


London drive in Hyde Park. 
o 2 
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Where happy children sail their mimic boats, 
(ne wrecked and lost, while onc in saféty floats. 
This ktth game fhich these young children play, 


The ups and downs of life may well portray. 

& % ai # te & 
The levées and receptions now are o’er; 
Parties and dances are for me no es 
And those soft eoices: which the very air 
With their sweet thrilltag tones delights to bear. 
Debates: socjeties, and clubs farewell, 
Which gloom and ennui can so oft dispel. 
Oh! land of liberty, the exile’s home; 


Whose sway exceeds the rule of ancient Rome ; 


Farewell to thee, a long and warm farewell! 


A Farewell to London. 


How happy they who in thee ever dwell ; 


Where light of freedom guides the ruling power, 


And sheds its padiance on the darkest»hour ; ~ 
And where from every class the voice is heard, 


Nor ever scorned the hymblest peasant’s word. 


% ° ba * * ° % * 


poresel: ye palaces of a and pride, 

ay hich seem to say no want can e’er abide 

In this fair London; yet we sae there dwells 
Grim hunger in dark, foul, and cheerless cells ; 
Virtue and plenty on the surface lie, 

Beneath are vice,crime, want, and misery. 

Can one who mingled with the giddy throng, 


And strayed the Royal palaces among, 


*.) 
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And saw those wondrous things which Art has wrought 
lag deal and sities with all beauty ae 
And aheard the heated Senate in ‘debate, 

Framing the laws for this far spreading State, 

And viewed the triumphs Art and Suen show, 
Which bid the mind with joy and wonder'glow; 

And listened to the preacher's loud-harangue, 

And the sweet hymns the white-robed children sang. 
Oh! Could he then, amid such scenes as these, 

Think that, behind, reigned misery and disease ; 

That cruel hunger prowls amid the streets, 

And death so oft its easy victim meets ? 


Come here, ye rich, who nought but comfort know, 


And learn to ponder on these scenes of woe. 
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Could strangers deem that in so fair a State, 
Where youu is taught all crime and vice to hate; 
That bane ‘of health, destroyer of the mind 
Chief cause of misery, its way could find ? 

Used to excess, intoxinGns drinks— 

When folly floats and higher reasof sinks— 

A fatal spell cast with their evil hand, 

And leave a foul stain on this joyous land. 
Secretly here the good, the sit: hides, 

For vice, sae with virtue still resides. 

Tis true, weak mortals strive, but strive in vain, 
In transient life the highest end to gain. 

The soul exclaims, whene’er the world we scan, 


How great is God! How weak is sinful man! 
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But stay, enough ! Suffice it man to know 

Wise Providence directs our fate below. 

And nox. dear partilers of my nee 

While to my native shore my way I steer, 

The fond remembrance to my, iosota clings, 

Of happy hours that flew on rapid wings.‘ 

Accept then, heartfelt thanks, though weak the ryhme, 


For show’ ring joys on your Bekhabar’s* time. 


© Our poets invariably insert their noms de plumes in the closing couplet of their 
compositions. I, have taken the liberty of following the rule here. Bekhabar 
means careless—indifferent. 


THE SLAVE AND THE NOSE-KING:? 


Among the countless customs quaint, 
Observed by us for long 
In India, reigns the one which forms 


The subject of my song. 


Our Indian women, rich and poor, 
Of ev’ry caste and creed, 
Throughout our vast and famous land, 


The shining nose-ring need 


* I say “need,” since it expresses an obligation, which as a matter of fact exists. 
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And further yet, when hushand dies 
And leaves behind his wife: 
no longer must she wear the rit 


Or jewels all her life. 


LB 
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There lived a,certain wealthy man, 
In a small Thdian town; 
A man whose fervent faith, withal, 


Added to his renown. 


* Though a second marriage is lawful, it ig seldom, if ever, contracted. If, 
however, the widow should marry again, she, in that case, becomes re-entitled to 
her nose-ring and other jewellery. 
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Amid the comforts wealth can give, 
No’ cares he knew in life, 

But passed his joyful, happy days, 
With his deay, loving wife. 


| Lit. 
The lord of many a faithful slave, 


‘And countless servants too; 
While for his pretty wife there were, 
Handmaidens not a few.” 


IV. 


Among his slaves of sterner sex, 
Shone forth a nandsome youth, 

Who well deserved the highest praise 
For his great love of truth. 
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V. 


He license had within to go, 
Beyond the curtained screen, 
Which hides those charms that never may 


By eye of man be seen. ‘ 


VI. 
Except by father, brother; son, 


Or other kinsman:near, 


As uncle, cousifi, nephew, too, 
Tg 


And sure the husband dear. 


€ 


* As is well known, our ladies are not allowed to go out-of-doors. From their 
earliest years, they are restricted to that portion of the house exclusively set apart 
for their use. This custom is rigidly observed among the Muhammedans of India, 
The relatives mentioned in the following verse nearly exhaust the list of those 
who are permitted, by their religion, to enter within ¢he precincts sacred to the “ fair 
mex." The females of the poorer classes, who are obliged to pursue their daily 
avocations abroad are particular to veil their faces in the thoroughfares. 
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VII. 
It chanced the lady of my tale, 


Would lave hér face one day ; 
First, from her nose, as was her wont, 
She took the ring away. 


VIII. 


‘e 
© 


Just then, there came the truthful slave, 
‘By household matters led, 
He saw her nose without the ring, 
And thought her husband dead. 


IX. 


With bitter sarrow overwhelmed, 
As pale as death he stood, 

And down his pallid cheek there rolled, 
Of tears a swelling flood. 
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X. 
‘‘ Why weepest ¢hou,” the lady spake, 


“QO slave why dost thou ery ? 


wo 


Tetl xo the cause, my truthful slave, 
O tell the reason why 2” 


XT. 
“What dire affliction,’ thus he cried, 


‘“* Must we, alas, deplore !: 
My heart_is fraught with grief to think 


Your husband is no more.”’ 


XII. 


With ev'ry sign of frantic woe, 
That lady, young and fair, 

Did beat her head, and strike her feet, 
And tear her jetty hair.* 


¢ 
+* Thave here most literally translated the original, for the facts mentioned in 
the two latter lines comprise a custom common with us. When the news of the 
death of her husband is announced to the wife, she strikes her ‘ head and feet” and 
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XI. 


Away this foolish, simple slave, 
To tell his master ran, . 

Of news that well might strike a chord 
In heart of ev’ry man. 


XIV. 
Within his lofty, spacious roonl, 


He soon his master found, 
In some profound reflection lost, > 
With many a book around. 


XY. 


Straightway he broke the mournful news, 
With many a bitter cry, 

And shed a stream of tears of blood, 
And drew a choking sigh. 


tears her hair. In these exhibitions of grief she is joined not only by her own very 
near relatives, but also by those of her husband. I have called the hair “‘jetty,’’ as 
Indian ladies have almost invariably black hair. 
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XVI. 


No sooner heard than, like the deer 


When struck by hunter’s dart, 
To where the ladies dwelt alone, 
He made a sudden start. 


XVII. 
His prostrate wife he quickly raised, 


And gently placed her head 
On knees that+shook, because his wife 
Had thought that he was dead. 


XVITI. 
With gentle voice he called on her, 


And then sprang forth a flood 
Of tears, which down his pallid cheeks 


Ran like a stream of blood. 
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XIX. 
*“* Methinks my heart has ceased to beat, 
Gutrun the ‘sands of life,, 
And thou, alone, art left to weep; 


A. widow, dearest wife.”’ 


XX. 
No longer could the wife restrain 


- Phe tears that swiftly rolled: 
Loud wept the slaves, loud wept the maids, 
Loud wept both young and old. 


XXI. 
The friends and neighbours gathered fast, 


Where men alone may go ;* 
Forthwith he came and met them all, 
And told his tale of woe. 


* Vide Note, p. 30. 
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XAT. 


As soon as this sad news they heard, 
Sore, sore were they distressed ; 
And one and all with much ado, 
Their sympathy ex pressed. 
| a XXITI. 
Among his friends there was a sage, 
For wisdom vast renowned, 
For sparkling wit. and matchless mind, 
nd eke for judgment sound. 
XATV. 
These wise and soothing words he spake, 
In gentle tone and clear ; 


His face looked pale, his heart was full, 


And in his eye a tear. 
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XXV. 
« Alive thou art, methinks, my child, 
“Say then, how can it be 
That thou art lost to us for aye, 


Thy wife,°a widow she ?2”’ 


e XXVI. 


Their hearts received the joyful words, 
~—-U prose the deafening shout 
Through all the crowd, érom man to man, 
Went loud applause about. 


XXVIE. 


When ceased the cheer, and calm restored, 
The husband soft began, 
<’Tis true, tis true, I know full well, 


O wise, O wisest man.”’ 
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SAVITTI. 


<-°Tis true, ’tis true,”’ quoth he again, 
‘*But humbly I reply ; 
For he ne’er speaks a lie. 


X XIX. 


‘‘ Never escaped a word that was 
Not true from my true slave ; 
So faithful, honerct, guileless, frank, 
And just and bold and brave. 


XXX, 


‘‘We cannot, then, belie the slave; 
We must find out the truth 
That lies beneath this mystic tale— 


This puzzling tale, in sooth.” 
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XXX. 


Then spake again the wisest man, 
And thus addressed the throng, 
““T see a way from out the maze- 
The maze We've trod so long.”’ 


XXXIT. 


Intent they gaye their eager ears, 

“WV hile patiently they stood, 

To hear the words of hoaszy sage, 
Se noble and so good. 


XXAXITT. 


‘“‘The wisest course to you I point, 
Now let ‘us ask the slave— 
The why and wherefore of his tale— 


Our slave so true and brave.”’ 
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XXXTYV. 


The wondering throng approved full well 
The wise, suggestive word, 

And raised a long and deafening cheer, 
That far and wide was heard. 


XXXV. 


‘‘T saw her nose without the ring, 
When last I her descried, = 
And she a widow stood revealed :’’ 


So spake the slave, and sighed. 


AXXVI. 


‘‘True were his words,’ the master cried, 
‘ True,’’ said the worthy sage; 
‘‘ The slave spake truth,’ thé echo ran 


Through all of ev'ry age. 
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XXXVII. 
The husband ran to tell the tale 


To his dear, pretty wife ;> 
Who, when she heard, to heaven prayed 
‘May God prolong your life.’’* 
XXXVI. 
Loud shouts of joy then rent the air, 
And shook the gathered throng, 
t 
Who, while they parted, sang the strain, ” 


‘May God your life prolong.” 


* This is a common Eastern expression, generally employed to the young. The 
wife's justification for the use of the phrase consists in her relationship. 
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And thence wads scattered far and wide, 
In every thorp and town, 
From house to house, from man fo man, 


The truthful slave’s renown. 


Henceforth this faithful slave obtained 
The nick-name ‘*“‘ Honest Truth 
A man who never falsehood used, 


But shunned it from his youth. 


Through all the glorious land of Ind, 
Where eer this tale is told ;_ 
Of husband, wife, and ring, and slave, 


It gladdens young and old. 


APPENDIX. 


[THE following is taken from my “Indian Poetry,” which 

appeared in the course of the year 13883, in the Journal 
of the National Indian Aséociation. Explaining as it does, the 
charagster aiid “construction of a Persian form of verse, which is 
also employed in the Urdoo language, and called Mokhammas 
or Tazmeen, I reproduce it, with such,modifications and altera- 
tions as seem @alled for by the present occasion. The Persian 
verse is a stanza consisting of five lines, as its,first name 
indicates. The last two lines are generally borrowed from some 
poet; and the preceding three are prefixed to them by another. 
All the five lines, or tlé first four only, ryhme together according 
as the borrowed couplet 1 is, or is not, a rhyming couplet. The 
third is phrased Misra agirha, and may be expressed in English 
,88 a ‘‘connecting line ;”’ as this it is, that unites the two fore- 
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going with the two following (borrowed) lines. They are al? 
chained together by one link of meaning. I need not go deeper 
into the details of the verse, as it might probabl, lead to con- 
fusion and pernlexity: Suffice it to say that thé repetition of a 
certain ryhme, in one and the same stanza, is not sanctioned 
by competent authorities. The couplet given below in italics 
has been extracted from Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” Canto II., 
and with three lineg of mine prefixed serves as &n instance of 
the form of composition we are considering. 
It runs as follows :— 


Parted for ever, to enjoy no more 

Her sweet comphnionship—what anguish sore ! 
IT mind me in ae happy days of yore, 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss and Infidels adore. 


It is hardly necessary to note that the foregoing couplet of 
Pope’s being a rhyming one, the above Verse has a monorhyme 
throughout ; whereas in the following stanzas the first four lines 
only rhyme, as each set of couplets borrowed from Goldsmith’s 


ballad ‘‘ The Hermit,” is a non-rhyming one— 
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Oh! monarch of this lovely vale, 

Most noble, with long vigils pale : 
Saye, leave me not to mourn and wail, 
Turn, gentle hermit of the dale 

And guide my lonely way ; 

To where yon fountain tells the tale 
Of things untold with which each gale, 
Swee}, soft, and mystic floods the’ dale, 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

° Let me pause to explain that where the sense of the first 
two lines runs into the succeeding two® as is the case in these 
lines of Goldsmith’s, it 1s somewhat hard to separate the four 
lines and yet to connect them by a thread of meaning”and 
signification. The following is beset with the difficulty just 
mentioned :— 

Erst was I in abundance bred, 
Nought lacked I then of goodlihead ; 
But ah! those happy days are fled, 
For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
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With fainting steps and slow. 

Where desert-regions lone and dread, 
Whence e’en the beasts for fear are fled 
Where the sun strikes the wand’rer dead. 
Where wilds immeasurably spread, 


Seem length’ning as I go. 


Far lower down in the same picce, Goldsmith’s lines are 


thus ‘‘ tazmeened’’ :— 


Full many a year I’ve waader’d, bound 
To seek if love be on earth’s round, 

At last the woild gave back the sound, 
On earth unseen, or only found 


) 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 


Tleiress to villages and farms, 

At home I lived, nor knew alarms, 
My father kept me from all harms ; 
To win me from his tender arms, 


Unnumber’d suitors came. 


J 


